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III. PORPHYRY
In order to characterize the work of his pupil PORPHYRY it must
be emphasized that Plotinus stands at the beginning of a new era.
Men were ceasing to observe the external world and to try to
understand it, utilize it or improve it. They were turning away
from nature because they could no longer see in it anything but
change, deterioration, corruption, materiality, coarseness and
meanness. They were driven in upon themselves. In the inmost
consciousness of life and the being of the soul they believed they
were in touch with the eternal, the unchanging and the divine.
Instead of deifying the world and uniting themselves with God by the
heightening of the senses or by the contemplation of the stars, they
began to draw fancies from their inner impulses or sought benefit
in meditation. The idea of the beauty of the heavens and of the
world went out of fashion and was replaced by that of the Infinite.
Plotinus was one of the chief authors of this revolution. He
gave it theoretical justification. He clad the ascetic in the cloak of
Platonic philosophy. He expressed the new teaching of the value
of things by means of some of the most striking images which
could appeal to men's minds. But there was nothing of the
popularizer in the head of the Neoplatonic school, and a long
initiation was necessary in order to penetrate his thought. He
needed assistants capable of giving a kind of preliminary in-
struction. In this work Porphyry excelled. He trained the minds
of his students in the Organon of Aristotle and in the study of formal
logic. In time, by musing on the great principles of asceticism, he
made himself the moralist of the teaching of which Plotinus was
the metaphysician. In commenting on selected works of Aristotle
and Plato on many points he developed, justified and clarified the
ideas of his master and even found new applications of them. His
untiring industry, his controversial ardour, and enthusiastic
propaganda contributed greatly to the good management and
early success of the school. It has been said that he became, as it
were, the very soul of Hellenism and the protagonist of his party.
The most striking conversions to the ideas of Plotinus were
due to him; it was he who established the contact between
Platonism and St Augustine, the builder of a new City of God.
Plotinus was an admirable improvise^ but no composer on
paper. He always disdained not only rhetorical artifice but also
the trouble needed to secure a well-turned and exact phrase. He
did not even re-read what he wrote. But he realized the value of a
revision of his writings by a skilled hand, and entrusted the task